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LONGFELLOW'S ATTITUDE TOWARD GOETHE 

In December, 1836, Longfellow took up his work as Smith Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages at Harvard. This was a critical period 
in the political and social history of America. On all sides were 
signs of expansion. The difficulties of physical and political exist- 
ence having been surmounted, the conditions of life became easier 
and idealistic impulses were developed. There sprang up new ideas 
in religion, education, literature, and art. Religious life was marked 
by more liberal currents, especially by the growth of Unitarianism 
in New England. The rising tide of moral sentiment swept along 
great reforms in social life, such as the temperance movement and 
the abolition of African slavery. The people who had looked to 
England for guidance in intellectual and literary lines began to cast 
their eyes to a wider horizon, including the continent of Europe. 
The German institutions came in for a large share of attention. 
The efficiency of their schools, the soundness of their learning, their 
intellectual accomplishments, found zealous admirers and advocates 
among the little group of scholars who were familiar with them. 
German literature especially claimed increasing attention. The rapid 
growth of this interest was phenomenal. It was a significant feature 
of the culture that was developing in America. Up to 1815 there 
was almost no knowledge here of German literature. There was 
scarcely a book to be found in New England for the study of the 
German language, when George Ticknor wanted to take it up. 1 

1 Life, Letters and Journals of George Ticknor, Boston, I, 11—12. 
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2 W. A. Chamberlin 

Some little impulse to the study of German was given by Mme 
de StaeTs De I'Allemagne, and a more powerful stimulation came 
through the impact of the young American scholars, led by George 
Ticknor and Edward Everett, who came back from German uni- 
versities enthusiastic over what they had learned. They formed 
centers of influence in New England, and in some sporadic instances 
in the South and West. 1 German was introduced as a subject of 
study at Harvard in 1825, with Charles Follen as instructor. He 
became professor of German five years later, continuing until 1835. 
Harvard Library had already received quite a collection of German 
books, consisting of many brought home by Edward Everett, also 
the library of Professor Ebeling, of Hamburg, purchased for Harvard, 
and of thirty volumes of Goethe's works, presented by him through 
his friend, Joseph Coggswell. 2 

A strong influence in favor of German literature came through 
the critical writings of Carlyle. His works became popular among 
the intellectual classes in this country, who thus became acquainted 
with some of the most famous German writers. Lowell and his little 
group of college friends read Carlyle in college and were fascinated 
with his writings. 

Professor S. H. Goodnight shows by his survey 3 of American 
periodicals how rapidly the interest in German subjects increased 
between 1820—40. But the friendliness to German literature was 
not altogether unanimous. There were grave doubts expressed 
about the religious and moral views of these works, and American 
scholars, who were known to be delving in this new domain, did not 
escape suspicion. Some bitter denunciation of the spirit and influ- 
ence of German writings appeared in literary reviews of this time. 
Even scholars who were best prepared to judge in such a matter 
were divided in their opinions. The strife centered largely about 
Goethe. As he was recognized as the most conspicuous German 
writer, so his character and his works were subjected to the sharpest 
scrutiny, being alternately assailed and defended. 

1 At University of Virginia and at Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. 

2 For gift of Goethe's works, cf. Goethe-Jahrbuch, XXV, 15-16. 

3 German Literature in American Magazines Prior to 1846* by S. H. Goodnight, 
University of Wisconsin Bulletin, No. 188, 1907. 

"Carlyle's books were reprinted in America .... as fast as they were written. 
Lowell read them attentively," etc. E. E. Hale's Lowell and His Friends, p. 21. 
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Longfellow's Attitude toward Goethe 3 

It was just at this critical period that Longfellow began his 
service at Harvard, undertaking the most prominent position in 
modern languages in this country. His office kept him at Harvard 
for eighteen years, until 1854, by which time German literature was 
firmly established in public favor. As he occupied this influential 
place during the two decades when American ideals were being so 
strongly molded, it is of special interest to inquire what was his 
feeling toward this vexing question of German literature, more 
definitely, what was his attitude toward Goethe. 

Longfellow was in Europe on his first visit, 1826-29, during 
Goethe's lifetime, and at the time when the great poet received 
Americans frequently at his home in Weimar. Gottingen, where 
Longfellow studied for several months in 1829, was only a short 
distance from Weimar, so that he could easily have paid homage to 
the prince of German poets, as several of his compatriots did. 1 
Probably his failure to improve this opportunity was owing to his 
imperfect mastery of German at that time, as well as to his sudden 
call home earlier than he expected. So it happened that the prospec- 
tive professor, who was destined to be the foremost interpreter to 
the American public of German life for his generation, did not enjoy 
the inspiration of a personal acquaintance with the great Weimarjan. 

Two reviews of Goethe's works, which appeared in the years 
1838 and 1839 in prominent American journals, express very plainly 
the contradictory opinions that were held of his character and writ- 
ings. They were both by scholars thoroughly familiar with the 
subject they were discussing. One of these reviewers was George 
Bancroft, the famous historian. He had studied at Gottingen and 
had enjoyed a personal acquaintance with Goethe. Yet on his 
first reading of Goethe's works, he was offended by their taste, and 
made a strong comment upon them in his journal. 2 This first 
impression seems to have remained with him, although the tone is 
more moderate in a review in the North American, of 1824. But in 
this later review, in the Christian Examiner, of Boston, 1839, he 
makes a scathing denunciation of Goethe's character. He will not 

1 Goethe-Jahrbuch, XXV, 19-23, mentions visits by William Emerson, brother of 
Ralph W., George H. Calvert, H. E. Dwight, and several more. 

2 The Life and Letters of George Bancroft, by M. A. DeW. Howe, Scribners, 1908, p. 38. 
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concede to him either moral character or poetic excellence. He 
said he was insincere, lax in principles and practice, and imitative 
in his art. Longfellow's comment on this article was to call it a 
"violent article against Goethe," which he evidently did not approve. 1 

The other review was from the pen of John L. Motley, another 
eminent historian who had studied in Germany. 2 He takes up the 
charges that were commonly hurled at Goethe, and defends him 
against indifferentism and immorality. In regard to the latter point, 
he says : 

In so far as this charge rests on the want of a distinct moral aim in his 
works, we regard him as fully justified, on the ground .... that morals 
and esthetics constitute two different provinces. It is absurd to demand 
of an artist that his work should inculcate a moral. But on other grounds 
we do not know that Goethe can be entirely justified from the charge of 
" lukewarmness of moral sentiments." 

In a later article, 3 which is a sort of continuation of the above, 
Motley speaks more of the properties of Goethe's mind and char- 
acter. What he finds pre-eminent is his universalism. "We con- 
sider all of these excellencies and defects of Goethe," (quoting his 
words) "as all forming parts of one great characteristic. This 
characteristic we have ventured to express by the term universalism." 
He characterizes Faust as the 

eternal type of a mind in which the equilibrium between human ambition 
and human ability is destroyed; a mind which is disgusted with the insuffi- 
ciency of all human knowledge It is a mind which has refused to piece 

out with faith, the deficiencies of knowledge; in which the silver link, call 
it hope, faith, trust, or aught else by which alone the finite may be connected 
with the infinite, has been broken. 

The gist of Motley's articles is here quoted, because his views were 
evidently shared by Longfellow and met his approval. Of the last 
one he speaks distinctly as follows: 4 "Motley has said in it the best 
thing on Faust (so far as it goes) that I have ever heard or read." 
His agreement with Motley in the first article will appear later. 

These two articles of the years 1838 and 1839 are rather typical 
of the views expressed concerning Goethe. The New England 

1 Journal and Correspondence, I, 340. 

2 New York Review. 1838. 
'Ibid., V. 

* Journal and Correspondence, I, 338. 
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conscience was offended by his liberality. Even his warmest defenders 
felt obliged to gloss over his defects. Longfellow did not take a 
prominent part in this forensic combat. But in the quieter way of 
the professor, by his lectures on German literature and in his poetry 
and romance, he was unobtrusively insinuating the spirit of German 
poetry into the American mind. 

His activities during his term of office were divided between his 
teaching and writing. In both functions he showed his zeal for 
German literature. As a professor he was required to give lectures 
on literature. They covered a broad field, embracing even classic 
as well as modern writers. 1 The subjects for his course in the summer 
term of 1837, consisting of twelve lectures, show six of them devoted 
to German literature, of which three treat of Goethe's life and writ- 
ings. No other German author, not even his favorite, Jean Paul 
Richter, received so much attention. These lectures, as explained 
by his biographer, 2 his brother, were the so-called "oral" lectures, 
in which the professor read passages which he had translated from 
the foreign works and commented on them. For those on Faust 
he had an interleaved copy of the drama, on which he wrote transla- 
tions of choice passages. He makes rather numerous references in 
his Journal and Correspondence to his lectures on Faust. He writes 
to his father, August 23, 1837, that he would commence the autumn 
term with lectures on Goethe's Faust. He had already referred to 
his lectures on Goethe in the previous term. June 7, 1838, he was 
reading Die Wahlverwandtschaften and writing a lecture on Goethe's 
character and work. In the autumn term of 1839, he spent appar- 
ently more than two months on Faust, as there is a reference on 
September 8 to an "introductory lecture," and on November 13, 
he thought over his "last lecture on Faust for tomorrow." 

Some of these lectures were woven into his romance, Hyperion, 
from which his sentiments regarding German literature are clear. 
The chapter on Goethe, 3 while not in just the form of his lecture, is 
doubtless expressive of his attitude toward him. It is put into the 
form of a dialogue between Paul Flemming and the Baron. The 
harsh criticisms of Goethe from the British critics are mentioned. 
The points for and against him are noted, with the balance leaning 

• Ibid., I, 261. » Ibid., I, 286. s Hyperion, Book II, chap. 8. 
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toward indulgence rather than condemnation. Every stroke against 
him is parried by some justification. His so-called indifferentism 
is justified as his calm, philosophic frame of mind in the midst of 
turbulent elements. His sensuality is explained as his realism in 
depicting emotions according to nature. He was an artist, who 
describes life as he perceives it, even the immoral side. Menzel's 
attack on him is accounted too savage and is unjustifiable, as it is 
inconsistent in its blame. The great poet, subjected to the attacks 
of petty writers, reminds the Baron of the sick lion, whom even the 
jackass abuses in his weakness. Both speakers agree that he was 
a glorious specimen of a man. He reminds the American of Benjamin 
Franklin, in his love of science, his philosophic nature, and his prac- 
tical sense. Heine's characterization of Goethe, in his Romantische 
Schule, is quoted with approbation, in which he was likened to the 
giant oak, whose branches spread themselves over the forest of 
smaller trees. He towered majestically aloft, stretching out toward 
heaven, until the stars looked like his golden fruit. 

From this chapter it is clear that Longfellow, while not insensible 
to Goethe's faults, was prone to excuse and pass over them. His 
viewpoint is explained in the chapter on " Lives of Scholars," 1 in which 
he says: "We must pardon much to men of genius. A delicate 
organization renders them keenly susceptible to pain and pleasure. 
And then they idealize everything; and in the moonlight of fancy, 
even the deformity of vice seems beautiful." This is the view taken 
by Motley in the above-mentioned article (p. 4) in the New York 
Review, with whom Longfellow must have been in agreement. 

The gentle, indirect way in the form of a romance by which 
Longfellow introduced Goethe to the public reached a larger audience 
than the more learned articles and reviews. It is difficult for us 
today to realize the immense popularity of his Hyperion in the early 
days. But its emotionalism, its romantic atmosphere, the intimate, 
unconventional, self-revealing style of the poet, appealed powerfully 
to the community. Professor J. M. Hart 2 emphasizes this renown, 
saying that Hyperion represented German literature to America 
in the forties and fifties of the last century. "It influenced the New 

1 Hyperion, Book I, chap. 7. 
• The Nation, Jan. 9, 1908. 
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England mind profoundly. It used to be a Harvard classic before 
the war." Since that was the case, great credit is due to Longfellow 
for the more favorable reception which was gradually accorded to 
Goethe in this country. 

Another touchstone of his relation to Goethe is supplied by his 
judgment of Menzel's attack on the Weimar poet. Menzel's 
History of German Literature was translated' in 1840 by Longfellow's 
friend, Professor C. C. Felton. Longfellow knew of Felton's work 
and probably encouraged him in it, although he knew that it con- 
tained the bitterest attack on Goethe. Did Longfellow then approve 
of this denunciation? We can answer that question by his own 
direct and unequivocal statement, which he made in a review 1 of 
Felton's work. He called Menzel an "assailant of the literary idol 
of Germany," and the "champion of Goethe's foes." "We are 
not now called upon or disposed to take sides in the contest," he 
continues, "it is sufficient for us to say, that we condemn the violence 
of the author, and dissent from his opinion." After commending 
the work in general, he makes special reservation as follows: 

In saying this much, we do not mean to say that we coincide with Mr. 
Menzel in all his views, especially in his estimate of many of the great men of 
Germany; in our opinion his remarks upon Goethe, Johannes Mueller and 
Voss betray too much of personal and malignant feeling to admit the sup- 
position of their being fair criticisms. 

Quite the opposite was his estimate of Lewes' Life of Goethe. 
Under date of December 16, 1855, 2 he wrote of this work as " a very 
clever and judicious book. The best we have had as yet, giving the 
great German as he really was." 

Numerous allusions to Goethe's works in Longfellow's Journal 
and Correspondence show his continued interest. On one occasion 3 
he is reading Faust and comparing several translations. On another 4 
he was with Sumner and Hillard and had a "long discussion on 
Goethe — his art and poetry." 5 He heard Emerson's lecture on 
Goethe, which he calls good, but not pre-eminent. Under date of 
June 8, 1846, he writes: "In the morning before going to college, I 
read the first part of Goethe's ' Italienische Reise.' .... It is 

1 New York Review, 1840. 

2 Journal and Correspondence, II, 299. 

> Dec. 8, 1839. « Feb. 9, 1846. ' Jan. 22, 1846. 
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written in his usual lucid, simple style." His lectures on Faust were 
given frequently, probably every year. Here is an entry from his 
Journal, which reveals the conscientious professor: 1 "Today a new 
class in college wanting to read Faust. And I cannot in conscience 
say No. Inclination to do everything for the youngster prompts 
me to say Yes; accordingly I do say Yes." May 27, 1851, he writes: 
"Closed the first part of Faust at lecture. I am more than ever 
struck with the greatness of this poem. Next week I shall take up 
the second part of Faust, with extracts — the first scene and the whole 
of the last act." There is a similar reference in the last year of his 
professorship. 

Thus far Longfellow's relation to Goethe has been considered 
from the external standpoint, in such expressions of opinion as 
Longfellow made in public and private. This evidence is conclusive 
of his friendly feeling toward Goethe. But the exposition of his 
relationship would not be complete without taking into consideration 
the intimate sympathies of the two poets with one another as revealed 
in the spirit of their works. 

Competent critics of American literature, such as Barrett 
Wendell, 2 George E. Woodberry, 3 Paul More, 4 and others, concede 
to Longfellow the credit of interpreting the spirit of European cul- 
ture to America. Wendell, after referring to his faithful service 
as professor at Harvard, emphasizes the larger work accomplished 
by the poet: "Longfellow's true mission was not to struggle with 
unwilling hearers; it was rather to set forth in words which should 
find their way to the eager readers of a continent the spirit as dis- 
tinguished from the letter of the literatures with which as a professor 
he conscientiously dealt so long." 

Higginson notices that "Longfellow was to all Americans, at 
that time, one of the two prime influences through which the treasures 
of German literature and especially of German romance were opened 
to English readers." 5 

> Mar. 29, 1850. 

2 Wendell's Literary History of America, p. 381. 

» Cf. Harper's Magazine, CVI, 427. 

• Cf. Shelburne Essays, V, 139. 

* T. W. Higginson's Old Cambridge, p. 133. 
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As regards German literature, Longfellow was able to interpret 
its spirit, for he found himself in vital sympathy with it. 1 At a time 
when his heart was peculiarly susceptible he was brought into touch 
with German poetry, and he became so imbued with its spirit, that 
he was transformed by its influence. The "treasures" which he 
imported into American literature enriched his own mind and 
broadened his outlook upon life. 

A great change is observable in his poetry after 1836. His early 
poems show a refinement of form, but are artificial, cold and imper- 
sonal in sentiment. But after that year his poetry was suffused 
with feeling. It touches the deep and instinctive passions of human- 
ity, now stirring to action with its vigorous thought, again expressive 
of the tender longings and aspirations of the soul. The poet's 
sympathies for the joys and sorrows of mankind have been enlarged. 
Henceforth his vocation as a poet is secure, for he has found the 
source of all true poetry and has been moved by the deepest emotions. 

The new spirit in his poetry corresponds to the great change in his 
life which occurred in Germany. He went abroad in the early 
summer of 1835, accompanied by his young wife, with every promise 
of happiness. But by the unexpected death of his wife in Rotterdam 
in November of that year, his hopes were shattered. At one blow 
his life was shaken to its depths. His plans of life were seriously 
interrupted, his spirit was broken. He was left alone in a foreign 
land, forced to break with the past, to enter upon the future with 
uncertainty and gloom. Whither should he look for support ? Not 
to his friends, for they were far distant from him; not to his hopes, 
for they were blasted; not to his philosophy, which was inadequate 
for such soul-stirring experiences. He turned for relief to the study 
of German poetry, "buried himself in books," working his way up 
from the mediaeval minnesingers to the "sunny lands" of the con- 
temporary bards. 2 The gradual recovery of his normal disposition 
was effected by the restorative influence of German ideals. His 
religious and intellectual character was broadened and his courage 
aroused by communion with the German poets. In the sad months 

1 Cf . H. S. White, Goethe in Amerika, " Kein englischer Dichter ist so von dem 
Geiste der poetischen Seite der deutschen Literatur erfuellt wie Longfellow," Ooethe- 
Jahrbuch, V, 234. 

2 Hyperion, end ol Book I. 
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at Heidelberg, Goethe, Jean Paul, and Uhland were favorite com- 
panions of his lonely hours. He gave also large attention to the 
Romantic poets, Tieck, Novalis, des Knaben Wunderhorn, Mueller, 
and the rest, and there are many marks of their influence in his 
poetry. But conceding to Romanticism a strong impulse upon him, 
it did not dominate him. He learned from the Romantic poets that 
the simple, unaffected, spontaneous outburst of emotion is the very 
essence of poetry. But his American spirit, his practical mind, could 
not be satisfied with their visionary ideals. He turned for guidance 
rather to Goethe, with whose principles he was in deeper sympathy. 
By nature and training there was much in his character that cor- 
responded to Goethe's. He came to him therefore for support and 
found in his teachings encouragement to rise superior to his sorrow. 
The account of his bitter struggle with his grief up to his restoration 
through the principle of action is related in Hyperion. That book 
testifies to the benignant forces which effected his restoration and 
confirms the thought of Goethe's guidance. It was suggested by 
Wilhelm Meister, 1 which it strongly resembles in theme and plan. 
Goethe's hero, striving for self-cultivation, sets out on his travels, 
on which he is brought into association with a troupe of actors, with 
the nobility, and with all sorts of people. The talented, enthusiastic 
young man, whose artistic temperament is almost too pronounced 
for practical purposes, is led to a more sensible view of life by asso- 
ciating with men of worldly experience, and finally by his attachment 
for the calm, well-poised Natalie. The work gives an epitome of the 
social conditions in Germany at the close of the eighteenth century. 
It relates many peculiar incidents and the views on various subjects 
which occupied public attention. It was the clearest revelation at 
the time it appeared of the author's worldly wisdom. 

Similarly Hyperion portrays the career of a young man who is 
groping after improvement. 2 It is Longfellow's self-revelation. In 
his own words, "it is a sincere book, showing the passage of a morbid 
mind into a purer and healthier state." 8 The hero, Paul Flemming, 

1 The influence of Wilhelm Meister upon Longfellow is strongly stated by Professor 
P. L. Pattee in the article, " Longfellow and German Romance," Poet Lore, 1906, pp. 59-77. 

2 Cf. Morin's Les Sources de I'ceuvre de Longfellow, pp. 214-15. He says: "Le heros, 
Paul Flemming, qui n'est autre que l'auteur lui-mgme, est une sorte de Wilhelm Meister." 

3 Letter to Greene, June 10, 1841. Given in Journal and Correspondence. 
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has a refined, sensitive nature, as compared with the good-natured 
Baron, the man-of-the-world type, whose companionship' with 
Flemming is most beneficent. But more important than his influ- 
ence is finally the recuperative effect of the friendship with Mary 
Ashburton. The plan is imitative of Goethe also, bringing in many 
incidents and discussions which are digressions from the main 
interests. But he lacked the skill to fit them in as aptly as Goethe. 
Its style is patterned after Jean Paul, as the critics quickly discerned. 
Its mood is Romantic, showing how deeply affected the author was 
by the Romantic writers. The "atmosphere" is the chief thing, 
with only a slender plot. But while the author is swayed by these 
various influences, when he comes to the main point, to the message 
of his work, he manifests his relationship to Goethe. The turning- 
point in his hero's restoration is furnished by the motto on the chapel 
wall at St. Gilgen: 1 "Look not mournfully into the Past. It 
comes not back again. Wisely improve the Present. It is thine. 
Go forth to meet the shadowy Future, without fear, and with a 
manly heart." This is the philosophy of Goethe. It is the 
message that Wilhelm Meister receives in the scroll of the secret 
lodge, although it is there hidden under oracular expression : "Art is 
long, life short, judgment difficult, the opportunity fleeting. Acting 
is easy, thinking is hard; to act according to reflection is uncom- 
fortable The heights attract us, but not the steps; the 

summit in view, we gladly wander in the plain." 2 This is the 
keynote of Goethe's philosophy, most fully revealed in his Faust. 
Longfellow found it inspiring advice, which he was -glad to act 
upon. 

But Longfellow's gift was more lyrical than narrative. So his 
best efforts are the songs and short poems, many of which have 
become household words. No other American poet has equalled 
him in the power to put in beautiful, emotional phrases the common, 
homely sentiments. In these lyrics is the clearest revelation of his 
soul. We turn to them, then, for the study of the poet's inner life, 
and find in them many evidences of his sympathy with German 
ideals. 

1 Book IV, chap. 8. 

2 Wilhelm Meister, Book VII, chap. 9. 
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The first collection of his songs after his German sojourn, Voices 
of the Night, contains some of his best-known lyrics. They became 
popular at once. They were eagerly gathered as the best fruits that 
Romanticism had produced in America. The title was significant, 
suggestive of Novalis' Hymnen an die Nacht, and there were other 
evidences of the author's romantic mood. In the Prelude he declared 
the change which had come over him. He had gained a new view 
of life and art, had found the sources of true poetry and its themes. 
Its springs are in the heart. Reviewing the inclinations of his youth, 
his delight in the silent woodlands and in lonely musings, he bids 
farewell to such fancies and turns to the real objects of the poet's 
mind, saying: 

The land of song within thee lies, 1 
Watered by living springs. 



Look then into thine heart, and write! 

Yes, into Life's deep stream! 
All forms of sorrow and delight, 
All solemn Voices of the Night, 
That can soothe thee or affright, 

Be these henceforth thy theme. 



This thought of poetry as the ingenuous, instinctive outpouring of 
the heart was the foundation principle of the Romantic theory. But 
it was not original with them. They got it from Goethe's works, 
and he from Herder. Herder had announced it in his first essays, 
Fragmente tiber die neuere deutsche Literatur, and had put the younger 
poets on the right track in urging them to study the folk-songs. 
Goethe needed but the hint in order to come to the real essence of 
poetry, and henceforth his works became, according to his famous 
words, "parts of a great confession." In the words of Faust: 

Wenn ihr's nicht fuehlt, ihr werdet's nicht erjagen, 
Wenn es nicht aus der Seele dringt [vss. 535-36], 

and later: 

Das Pergament, ist das der heil'ge Bronnen, 
Woraus ein Trunk den Durst auf ewig stillt ? 
Erquickung hast du nicht gewonnen, 
Wenn sie dir nicht aus eigner Seele quillt [vss. 566-69]. 

1 Of. his words in Hyperion: "Glorious indeed is the world of God around us, but 
more glorious the world of God within us. There lies the Land of Song; there lies the 
poet's native land," etc. 
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Longfellow's discovery of this great truth, which reacted so favorably 
on his development as a poet, was one of the most important results 
of his German studies. Goethe was his guide in this path too. 

The most popular song Longfellow ever wrote, the "Psalm of 
Life," was contained in this collection. Its reception by the public 
was marvellous. Its effect was like a trumpet call to action. It 
struck a new note in American literature, so stimulating and so whole- 
some, that it caught the popular feeling and rang through the 
English-speaking world. Its central thought is the reality of life: 

Life is real! Life is earnest! 
Consequently there is need of action: 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act, — act in the living Present, 
Heart within and God o'erhead. 

This is merely the poetic turn of the truth which he made the 
motto of his Hyperion. His using it there as the turning-point in his 
recovery and here in this poem, which as the title signifies was a 
Characterization of life, shows how important it was in his mind. He 
regarded it as the keynote of success, the conclusion of worldly 
wisdom. The same sentiment in different form appears in several 
others of his finest poems. The "nobility of labor" is one such 
phrase, which he names as the lesson from Hans Sachs, the cobbler- 
poet. Still more clearly he puts it in "The Village Blacksmith" : 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 



Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought. 



It is the advice he gives "To a Child" : 

Still let it ever be thy pride 

To linger by the laborer's side, etc. 

In his old age, in his class-day ode "Morituri Salutamus," one of the 
finest couplets is: 

Better like Hector in the field to die, 
Than like a perfumed Paris turn and fly. 



14 W. A. Chamberlin 

In all of these expressions it is seen how closely akin he was to 
Goethe. They are like echoes of Goethe's worldly wisdom, 1 whose 
cornerstone was the principle of courageous action, of ceaseless 
striving. 2 That is the key-note of Faust. 

Das ist der Weisheit letzter Schluss : 

Nur der verdient sicht Freiheit wie das Leben, 

Der taeglich sie erobern muss [vss. 11574-76]. 

In the moral conceptions of life, the two poets were much alike. 
A comparison of their views will show this similarity. We turn first 
to Faust, in which is found the fullest statement of Goethe's religious 
life. The poem is a drama, portraying the struggle of good and evil 
in man. Mephistopheles is the embodiment of evil, as Faust is the 
representative of mankind. The outcome of the struggle is assured 
from the beginning. The author's belief in the Tightness of things 
is certain that God will not condemn to perish a man who is earnestly 
striving. It is the Lord's assurance, in the Prolog: 

Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange, 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst. 

Positive religion has not any hold on Faust. He has put all that 
behind him, when he resorted to magic. Only once is he stirred by 
any religious feeling, and that is by the Easter chant, which reminds 
him of his childish reverence (vss. 771 ff.). He has no positive name 
for the Ultimate Cause, but is in doubt whether to call it "word," 
"mind," "energy," or "deed" (vss. 1224 ff.). To Gretchen's 
direct question, whether he believes in God (vs. 3426), he replies 
in effect, that feeling is all that is necessary. He did not have any 
strong convictions or vivid notions about the future life. He has 
the attitude of an agnostic toward the beyond. He was concerned 
about the present world and would take his chances about the here- 
after. In this mood he is ready to wager with Mephistopheles, with 
his soul at stake. 

Das Drueben kann mich wenig kuemmern; 

Schlaegst du erst diese Welt in Truemmern, 

Die andre mag darnach entstehn. 

Aus dieser Erde quillen meine Leiden; 

Kann ich mich erst von ihnen scheiden, 

Dann mag, was will und kann, geschehn [vss. 1660-66]. 

1 The Psalm of Life was first read to his class at Harvard at the conclusion of a 
lecture on Goethe, in July, 1838. 

2 Cf. Faust, vs. 4685; (vs. 941); vss. 11471-86. 
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Even to the last his eyes are fixed on this world, and he scoffs at the 
man who looks into eternity: 

Nach drueben ist die Aussicht uns verrannt; 
Tor! wer dorthin die Augen blinzelnd richtet, 
Sich ueber Wolken seinesgleichen dichtet! 
Er stehe fest und sehe hier sich um ; 
Dem Tuechtigen ist diese Welt nicht stumm. 
Was braucht er in die Ewigkeit zu schweifen! 



Im Weiterschreiten find'er Qual und Glueck, 
Er, unbefriedigt je*den Augenblick! [11443-52]. 

After he has "stormed through life," wrecking one person after 
another (Gretchen, Valentin, their mother, Philemon, and Baucis), 
pursuing his sensual pleasures, there is no word of sincere repentance, 
no evidence of contrition. The only change at the last is that he 
shows some altruistic traits. He has not become entirely material- 
istic. Some idealism remains. This Titan of ambition, whose 
mighty impulse was stirred 

Zum hoechsten Dasein immerfort zu streben [vs. 4685] 

conceives of a channel for his activity which will bless others, by 
reclaiming some territory from the sea bottom and transforming 
it into habitable land. His goal lies in the distant future, but 
fortunately it includes the welfare of others besides himself. He is 
saved by divine mercy, apparently by reason of this small proof of 
idealistic striving: 

Wer immer strebend sich bemueht, 

Den koennen wir erloesen [vss. 11936-37]. 

This is in brief a summary of the ethical teaching of Faust. It 
is easy to understand why such epithets as "Pagan" were hurled 
at Goethe, when he expressed so little of Christian belief. It explains 
why the New England orthodox leaders were suspicious of his influ- 
ence and doubted the effect of his works on Young America. His 
religion seemed materialistic, vague, a refined heathenism. At best 
it was only deistic and took no account of Christ. 

Longfellow saw the deficiency of Goethe's moral doctrines as 
judged by the Christian standards. He thought 1 they were a revival 

1 Letter to Ward, Journal and Correspondence, I, 331. 
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of Horace's philosophy, a pleasant Epicureanism, as expressed in his 
Ode to Thaliarchus: 

Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
Large reponens, atque benignius 
Deprome quadrimum Sabina, 
Thaliarche, merum diota. 

which is summarized by E. C. Wickham: 1 "It is midwinter. Well, 
pile on more logs, and bring out larger supplies of wine. When the 
gods will, spring will come back. Do not look forward. Each day 
that you get is so much gained. Enjoy it. Love and dance and 
play while you can, for old age is coming." This is an insufficient 
characterization of Goethe's ethical spirit. It leaves out of account 
at any rate his earnest striving for ideals. But even a modern view 
of his ethics, such as is given by Professor Calvin Thomas, a noted 
commentator of Faust, is not much more favorable. His comment 
on Faust's salvation is: 

Evidently his "striving" must be understood in a rather abstract way 
of his idealism, which is indeed the dominant trait of his character, but not 
the mainspring of all that he does. Nevertheless, that he should be saved 
in virtue of this quality, rather than by faith or good works, accords with 
the deepest convictions of our poet. To live one's life in a large and eager 
way, with joy for its joys and pain for its pains, without stagnation or 
embitterment, with mind and soul unsated and insatiable, "still achieving, 
still pursuing" to the end — this seemed to him worth while for its own sake. 
This is the sense of one of his favorite mottoes: "Ueber Graeber vorwaerts." 
He did not deem it necessary to ground the goodness of life upon issues that 
are beyond the grave — to live being the all-sufficient end and aim of living. 2 

Now there was much in this optimistic view of life that appealed 
to Longfellow. His youth fell in that period when there was a break- 
ing away from the strict, stern orthodoxy of New England Congre- 
gationalism. 3 He was brought up in a pious regard for religion and 
to cherish faith in God. But he recoiled from the hard Calvinistic 
creed of the prevailing church. He interpreted religious beliefs 
broadly and was by nature peaceful and charitable toward those 
of other faith. He hated dogmatism. He sided with the party 

1 Wickham's The Works of Horace, I, 59. 

2 Introduction to Second Part of Faust, p. lxxii. 

» "In the congregation of the First Parish of Portland, the moderate Calvinism of 
the old preachers .... had gradually passed into the early form of Unitarianism," 
Journal and Correspondence, I, 13. 
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of defection from the orthodox church. It is easy to understand, 
consequently, his sympathy with the German poets and especially 
with Goethe's system of belief. Its liberality was more in accord 
with his views and seemed more progressive than the straiter Ameri- 
can orthodoxy. His religious ideas were colored by Goethe's 
thought. His expression, for instance, of the intimate relation of 
God and Nature, 

And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 

Sees alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being, 

Which is throbbing in his brain and heart, 

sounds very much like Goethe's attractive pantheistic conception 
of the "All-embracing, all-preserving One." His belief in the divine 
nature in every human heart, which God will strengthen even in the 
darkened soul, is beautifully put in the Introduction to Hiawatha: 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 

Who have faith in God and Nature, 

Who believe, that in all ages 

Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 

And are lifted up and strengthened. 1 

He had a deeper sense, however, than Goethe of the personal relation 
of God, so that he emphasized his wise, benignant character, as of an 
omniscient, loving Father. 2 

The quotation from Hiawatha indicates that he did not sym- 
pathize with the idea of total depravity. He viewed sin rather 
leniently. Never having experienced its destructive influence in 
his own moral life, not knowing the sway of degrading passions, he 
had no deep conviction of its heinousness in God's sight. He 
pictures sin as the baleful work of outward forces, beleaguering the 

1 1 have found many suggestions, in my summary of Longfellow's ethical views in 
President A. H. Strong's American Poets and Their Theology, chapter on Longfellow. 

2 Cf. the poems: "The Reaper and the Flowers," "The Two Angels," etc. 
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soul, which triumphs through faith. But these forces are phantoms, 
the products of our fear, more than actualities: 

Down the broad Vale of Tears afar 

The spectral camp is fled; 
Faith shineth as a morning star, 

Our ghastly fears are dead. 1 

In The Golden Legend he has copied Goethe's dramatic impersonation 
of evil, when he shows Lucifer tempting Prince Henry. The spirit 
of evil appears in several changing forms in the poem, but more as a 
crafty deceiver than as a malicious seducer. Prince Henry's selfish- 
ness is not depicted in its baseness, but only as a temporary insanity 
and weakness. At the last his eyes are opened to see his conduct 
in its right light, in time to counteract it, and then he is easily 
pardoned and rewarded by complete and miraculous restoration for 
the endurance of the trial of his faith. We must guard ourselves 
against laying too much stress on the ethical ideas of this poem as 
signalizing his own views, remembering that he was reproducing the 
mediaeval thought. Likewise in " Pandora " he gives us the classical 
mythological conceptions of sin and retribution, which may not have 
fairly represented his own convictions. But it is taken as evident, 
that his liberality of thought led him away from the strict interpreta- 
tion of the Christian doctrines, as they were generally held in his 
time, and that he was influenced by Goethe in this respect. 2 

But in his poetry he went much further than Goethe along 
Christian lines. Otherwise his poetry would not have had the power 
in American life that it has exercised. Lacking the strong convic- 
tion of Tennyson's faith and the passionate appeal of Whittier, his 
poems are however shot through with expressions of Christian 
thought, which have given them the greatest popularity of any 
American poetry yet written. He was not an agnostic, disregarding 
the claims of the future life, but he was a sincere, humble believer, 
trusting the wisdom and love of God, when he could not understand 
his ways. Such poems as " The Reaper and the Flowers," "The Two 
Angels," and others, express his faith in Providence. And his sub- 
lime belief in immortality comes out in beautiful expression more 

i "The Beleaguered City." 

2 "Indeed we mark a growing tendency toward a pagan view of the world and of 
religious things, as the years go on. German influences were strong, and to some extent 
Goethe was the poet's model," American Poets and Their Theology, pp. 239-40. 
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than once in such poems as "Resignation," " God's-Acre," "Auf 
Wiedersehen." One might indeed search in vain through all litera- 
ture, outside of the Bible, for a more comforting picture of death 
than is given in his "Resignation," written after the death of his 
little daughter: 

There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 

The two poets resembled one another in the philosophic calmness 
in regarding the vicissitudes of life. With Goethe this serenity came 
after a rather stormy youthful period of stress, and was the effect of 
his classicism. It was the evidence of the harmony between the 
soul and body, which he thought was found in its perfection in the 
classic age. But Longfellow's peaceful frame of mind was more 
temperamental and was also in part the act of his will, the triumph of 
will over feelings. Thus he sings in an early poem, 1 one which had 
great power over the minds of his readers, of 

The star of the unconquered will, 
and in another poem: 2 

Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 

But his resignation rose to a higher level than Goethe's, where it 
rested on faith in the good effects of sorrow. He recognized that 
sorrow may be accepted as a wise dispensation, and expresses this 
belief in "The Goblet of Life." What a passion of anguish was 
suppressed beneath his placid face can only be imagined from that 
picture of the cross upon his heart, that was found among his papers 
after his death. A more touching picture of the sublime endurance 
of grief has probably never been written : 

In the long sleepless watches of the night, 
A gentle face — the face of one long dead — 
Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 
The night-lamp casts a halo of pale light. 

Here in this room she died; and soul more white 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 

i "The Light of Stars." 
2 "The Rainy Day." 
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To its repose; nor can in books be read 

The legend of a life more benedight. 
There is a mountain in the distant West 

That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 

Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 
Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 

And seasons, changeless since the day she died. 

From this comparison of the two poets, it seems clear that Long- 
fellow's views of art and of moral and religious life were colored by 
his absorption of German, particularly Goethe's, thought. Hence we 
can easily understand his friendly attitude toward his colleague. 
He could overlook or at least regard indulgently those ideas which 
were judged so harshly by others. His liberality of mind was con- 
firmed and strengthened by intercourse with German literature. 
Consequently he welcomed the advent of this literature into America 
as means of broadening the horizon of his comrades. He interpreted 
the message in his own way in words that thrilled his countrymen 
and others far beyond the borders of his country. They understood 
him, though they may never have heard the name of Goethe. 
Throughout his period of service as professor at Harvard he labored 
quietly in the lecture hall, to impart the ideals of German culture 
to his hearers. Through his poetry he reached a vastly larger circle 
with his message of cheerful, beneficent activity. What was accom- 
plished can be best judged in the enlargement of American thought 
and ideals that took place during his generation. When he began his 
career, art and literature in this country was in its infancy. It was 
still provincial in character, for the most part crude in its utterance. 
But through his efforts and those of his colleagues, new light streamed 
in, illumining the paths of life. Institutions and movements were 
revived by the quickening breath from abroad. The spirit of the 
land, without being less American, became freer, brighter, and purer. 
In this transformation Longfellow's service was invaluable. To him 
more than to any other single influence is due the credit of populariz- 
ing on this side of the ocean some of the most inspiring ideals of that 
upward-striving age. 

W. A. Chamberlin 

Denison University 
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